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«ad TPOW SUICIDES 
i WN MIDDLE EAST 


nan 

ng When will figures 

ad- » 

rer- i ? 

cca be published? 

ew CASES OF SUICIDE AND IN- 


SANITY ARE STEADILY 


WPNERS.oF-waR, BOTH IN THIS 
‘WOunrry AND THE MIDDLE 
“East. 

‘| No figures have yet been given by 
We Government, although it was on 
Poy. 25 that Mr. Shinwell, answer- 
#78 a question in the Commons, prom- 
oySed Mr. Skeffington-Lodge that he 
W¥ould obtain information relating to 


con: {Mleaths in the Middle East. 
a From American sources we learn 
elu» [that this increase among the 
v.  §P¥isoners held in the Middle East 
(62,000 at Oct. 31) is in part due to 
: ne fact that the plan announced for 
4*batriation was not carried out, to 
not $8 order which allows prisoners to 


"ake only ten pounds of food home 


tie jth them, and to arrests for crimes 
in jWhich prisoners are unaware of hav- 
on- 4ME committed. 
ly) IN THE DESERT 
vs- From sources in this country closely 
rat “PMnected with the Government we 
che ‘-8'n that welfare officers, despatched 
h” 18 the Middle East following a dearth 
si- J News as to conditions there, found 
10 ithe prisoners in a mental as well as 
r— §* Dhysical desert. We do not deny 
q that British soldiers working with the 
eat Prisoners on various military projects 
pe Share the same hardships, but we do 
ke || J8ist that the retention of these _ pris- 
nd 4 “l8rs there is one of the blackest stains 
is Ast 4 record often brightened by in- 
ed met’s of leadership in international 
so- 8 —Zanitarianism. 
43 }. lt is time the press ceased to cover 
. ( - the unhappy lot of the prisoners 
a ‘ nie eadlines such as that of the 
te ‘ily Mail last Saturday: “PoWs 


' Y 
il- : sa for £4 10s. Farm Jobs ” and gave 
j,. Public the facts concerning the 


x | Merease of suicides and mental illness. 
’ ete public should be made aware, 
e- py; We have been this week, of the 
ed yS0ner sent to work in a timber- 
ad Whee who lost three fingers and is 
\ sae tain of receiving any compen- 


alr ®n—another strain on a man 
tha tdy burdened with the knowledge 
@t his wife is forced to work in a 
‘Sian salt-mine; of the prisoner 
| rep, had the glad news of his being 
ho atriated marred by a letter from 
ee telling that his wife and 
angazen had fallen victims to typhus 
that his father was on his way 
| sug from a PoW camp in Russia, 
€ring from an unknown illness. 


of Shinwell, it is a sorry state 
frye fairs that brings Britain a rebuke 
lla i the International Red Cross for 

Co c2ch of the spirit of the Geneva 
"hvention. 


j We want the facts concerning these 
ths in Britain and the Middle 


We want a firm promise that the 
"60 or more mentally ‘distressed 
™an beings rotting in the deserts 
the Middle East will be home by 
*. 31, 1948. Even then they will 
© Stayed there too Jong; equity 
stds that these men, who have 
% the desert from three to five 
S$ already, should be home before 
te who are imprisoned in 


0 


| PEACE NEWS 


_ THREE PENCE — 


“War is incompatible with Christ’s teaching’ — Bishops in 1930 


NEW PETITION TO GO TO 
LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


HE LAMBETH CONFERENCE, WHICH AT ITS LAST MEETING IN 1936 DECLARED 
THAT WAR “WAS INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE TEACHING OF CHRIST,” IS TO MEET 


AGAIN THIS YEAR. 


The meeting in June, 1948, will be the first since the famous 


1930 declaration. 


Bishops ofthe Anglican Communion from 


many parts of the world will sit in solemn session at Lambeth. 


This exceptional opportunity is being made the occasion for the presen- 
tation of a petition to their Lordships by the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, 
signed by the communicants of the Church of England and of Churches in 


full communion with it. 


The petition is worded as follows: 


THE PETITION 


To the Archbishops, Metropolitans and Bishops of the Anglican 


Communion. 


E, the undersigned, being Communicants of the Anglican Communion, 

recall with thankfulness the declaration ef the 1930 Lambeth Con- 
ference that “war as a method of settling international’ disputes is 
incompatible with the teaching and example of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


We 
judgment. 


believe that the experience of the second World War has confirmed this 
It has shown how war undermines general morality by 


lending support to the doctrine that evil means can promote righteous 
ends, by weakening the sense of truth and the values of family life, and 
by treating national rivalries as of greater significance than the unity 
of the universal Church. We have also observed how the traditional 
methods by which Christians have attempted to limit the effects of war 
have been swept away—a process culminating in the horror of the 


atomic bomb. 


therefore humbly beg Your Graces and Your Lordships to declare that 


all participation in war as it has now developed, even for a good cause, 
is contrary to the Divine Will, and to affirm that the right method of 
resisting evil is that of positive Christianity, as shown, not only in the 
witness of the Society of Friends, but also in the resistance offered to 
Nazism by the pastors of the Church of Norway and of outstanding 
Christians in Germany and other countries. 


More than 20,000 petition forms are 
now being circulated to all Anglican 
Clergy at home and abroad, accom- 
panied by a covering letter signed by 
the following leading pacifist members 
of the Church: 


Percy Hartill, Archdeacon of 
Stoke; Vera Brittain; L. W. Grensted, 
Nolloth Professor of the Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion in the 
University of Oxford; Charles E. 
Raven, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
University of Cambridge, and Master 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Sybil 
pee Denis Tyndall, Provost of 

erth. 


IN THE PARISHES 


The letter asks the clergy to sign 
the petition if they agree with it and 
in any case to afford the communi- 
cants of their parishes an opportunity 
to see and sign it. 


At the last Lambeth Conference ‘n 
1930, the Bishops asserted that “the 
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[Y the United States it is ex- 

pected that the Episcopal 
Pacifist Fellowship will also be 
sending a similar petition to their 
6,000 clergy. 


Christian must condemn war, not 
merely because it is wasteful ind 
ruinous, a cause of untold misery, but 
far more because it is contrary to the 


Will of God.” It was also agreed 
that “war was incompatible with the 
teaching and example of Jesus 
Christ.” 


Unfortunately, not so much was 
heard of these expressions of opinion 
from the Church’ during the last war, 
except for a few voices crying in the 
wilderness, but it is now hoped that 
when their Lordships assemble in 
June, the experiences of the years 
1939 to 1945 will have decided them 
to re-affrm in more emphatic terms 
that the Christian Church must in 
future turn its face from participa- 
tion -in war and cease to give 
encouragement to others to take part 
in it, whatever the cause. 


A pamphlet entitled “The Bishops 
and War,” by the Rev. Paul Gliddon, 
will be published by the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship on Feb. 1 (price 
6d.) on this particular issue, and the 
culminating point of the campaign 
will be a big meeting at the Friends 


House, Euston Road, on Tuesday, 
June 15, during Lambeth Week, of 
which further details will be 
announced. 

H.M. 


Labour’s 
Silent Struggle 


URPRISINGLY little attention has 

been paid in the national Press 

to the two-pronged warfare which is 

taking place inside the Labour move- 
ment. 

If ever there was a newspaper 
“story ’’ this is it, yet there is to be 
found among the generality of the 
population an almost complete ignor- 
ance of a conflict which, looked at 
from the present moment~in time, 
could have a most profound effect 
upon our future political organisation 
if not, indeed, upon our life in society. 

To anyone whose antenne are sensi- 
tive to the changes in the political at- 
mosphere, the extent to which e 
public is not kept informed of_the 
storms blowing up around it, or itself 
remains wilfully indifferent to them, 


COMMENTARY 


by 
LLEWELLYN CHANTER 


is depressing. At such moments one 
is in danger either of losing one’s faith 
in the democratic ideals of govern- 
ment, or assailed by the belief that 
such ignorance is desirable simply be- 
cause it provides an ample oppor- 
tunity for a life without apprehensions 
and misgivings. 

Today, of course, the world is too 
much with us. Most of us cannot hope 
to keep abreast of everything that 
might ultimately affect our wellbeing. 
Having our own jobs to do we throw 
the responsibility for infprming us 
about these things on the newspapers 
and the radio, only to be told from 
time to time that “ there was nothing 
about that in my newspaper ” or, al- 
ternatively, “they didn’t mention it 
on the nine o’clock news.” One day, 
perhaps in the near future, the 
“ popular” newspapers will awake to 
the fact that something has happened 
in the world outside the heroics of the 
strip-cartoon. But just what is tak- 
ing place at this very moment is too 
sombre to win its place on the pages 
of “ million and over” dailies. 


Out of control 


T all began towards Autumn last 
year when the country was 
allowed to know officially that it was 
heading, like the Flying Scotsman out 
of control, for bankruptcy. A good 
proportion of the population of the 
country had already sensed that some- 
thing was amiss; that something in 
the nature of an economic crisis was 
overtaking them. Then, under some 
pressure, the Government finally gave 
its official sanction to the depressed 
emotions that so many were ex- 
periencing. 

In seeking to restore the economy 
of the country, the Government then 
did the only thing a Labour Govern- 
ment could do, namely to go to the 
trade unions upon which they relied 
for their authority. The General 
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HOME-TRUTHS 


ACCORDING to Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Great Britain has still scaled 
only the foothills of recovery: we may 
pause to glance back, but not forget 
that the mountain itself still looms 
above us. Commenting on his speech 
on Dec. 18, The Economist was even 
more sombre. It pointed out (Dec. 
27) that the Government’s plans 
envisage the exhaustion of our gold 
and dollar reserves by the end of this 
year at latest, and that “the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to 
make it very plain to the public that 
he is gambling on Marshall aid... 
and that the stakes are very high 
indeed.” 


Since the great debate in Congress 
opened, the stakes have appeared 
even higher than was thought. Yet 
The Economist insists that if economic 
independence is to be achieved, 
“there is no alternative policy that 
differs more than in shades of 
emphasis from the policy the Govern- 
ment are pursuing.” In other words, 
Socialist and Conservative are agreed 
that the sole condition of recovery is 
Marshall aid applied to the rational- 
isation, mechanisation and general 
intensification of production for 
export. 


Meanwhile, the Socialist Tribune 
loses no opportunity to deride The 
Economist for its materialistic re- 
liance on carrot-and-stick incentives. 
Socialism, it declares (Jan. 42), 
“means the overthrow of the Great 
God Grab whieh has ruled this 
country and most of the rest of the 
world since the industrial revolution. 
It means thé substitution of ideals of 
service, pride in a man’s work, :pride 

' of community, in place of the pursuit 
of gain as the dominant theme in 
our national life.” 


‘These are excellent sentiment.s-—-and 
sometimes we share the irritation of 
Tribune with The Economist’s patron- 
ising attitude towards Labour’s more 
idealistic schemes: for generosity of 
vision is never contemptible, even 
when it fails, whereas the wretched 
deductions of the Dismal Science are 
') contemptible even when they succeed, 
' But has Tribune ever, for «one 
moment, paused to ask how its ideals 
of service are to be realised in a 
society dependent -on overseas com- 
petition for markets? Is pride of 
community a normal concomitant of 
centralisation, or pride in a man’s 
work proportionate to the length of 
the conveyor-belt? 


Sooner or later Socialists will have 
to answer these questions. They will 
have to face the choice with which a 
few far-sighted theorists have been 
trying to confront them for years: 
either the 1938 standard-of-living, de- 

“pendent as that was and still is on 
high-pressure export-drives, or these 
ideals of the Labour Pioneers for 
which Tribune professes to stand. 
‘And if they really believe in these 
- ideals, they will have to challenge 
The Economist’s first principle, that 
‘no alternative exists to the policy 
| being pursued by the Government. 


An alternative does exist. It has 
been sketched by authors as far re- 
moved from one another as 
Kumarappa in India, Wellock in Eng- 
land and Huxley in the USA. But it 
is no accident that these are all 
pacifists. This policy depends ‘on the 
renunciation of war, which is as much 
the cause as it is the consequence of 
centralised, lop-sided industrialism. 
Therefore it is unlikely that the 
majority of Socialists will consider 
it; for all their lofty professions, they 
will fall for the stick-and-carrot in 
the end. It will be left to a minority 
to prove that the ideas of the Labour 


F. A. LEA concludes his review of A. J. Muste’s new book |RECOVERY MOUNTALE 


NOT BY 


R. MUSTE contends that 


totalitarian occupation, at any 
atomic war. 

It is not easy for an Englishman 
to gauge the truth of this conten- 
tion. Obviously, arguments for 
the policy which might carry weight 
with non-pacifists in Britain would be 


out of place in America. The USA 
could sustain the cost of an 
armaments-race for years without 


economic collapse; and it is at least 
conceivable that she might emerge 
victorious from a war with Soviet 
Russia, though millions of her 
citizens and most of what is precious 
in “the American way of life’’ would 
undoubtedly perish in the process. 
Even Americans who revolt from the 
jdea of launching a preventive war, 
therefore, while Russia still lags 
behind in atomic research, are not 
necessarily forced to the conclusion 
that unilateral disarmament offers 
the only alternative. 


Morals of bombing 


This being the case, Mr. Muste may 
well be correct in supposing that the 
one tenable argument for his policy 
is the moral argument—that it is 
better to be bombed than to bomb— 
from which pacifism is a logical de- 
duction. 

Nevertheless, the problem can be 
approached from another direction 
I can imagine, for example, an Ameri- 
can citizen answering Mr. Muste 
somewhat as follows:— 

“Yes, I am persuaded that anything 
is better than war, even the 
appalling risk entailed in unilateral 
disarmament. But just because I 
am persuaded of that, I will not 
pledge myself to non-participation 
In war, or preparation for war. Be- 
cause, as you yourself have pointed 
out, the presence of a powerful 
pacifist movement would have, for 
its first consequence, the division 
of our country into two camps; in 
fact it would create a revolution- 


MIGHT” 


only the presence of several 


million avowed conscientious objectors could induce the 
United States to adopt a policy of «unilateral disarmament— 
thereby saving the world, if not from the horrors of temporary 


rate from the catastrophe of 


ary situation—-and every student of 
history knows that a country 
divided against itself is an over- 
whelming temptation to militarists. 
Look at France in 1795 and Russia 
in 1919. 


Greater fear 


“Tt was not fear of physical 
aggression that prompted Western 
intervention in Russia, but fear of 
mora] aggression, of the spread of 
revolutionary sentiment. And 
would not the same motive operate 
with the Soviet rulers tomorrow, 
if they saw the American Adminis- 
tration paralysed by a powerful 
pacifist minority? After all, you 
yourself have insisted that the 
Soviet dictatorship could not long 
survive the triumph of pacifism 
elsewhere—the threat of capitalist 
intervention is the strongest weapon 
in its arsenal. Would it not seize 
the opportunity to eliminate 
America and pacifism together—by 
launching the very war you are 
out to prevent?” 

I do not know whether any Ameri- 
can ever has retorted in this fashion; 
but if he did, I cannot help feeling 
that Mr. Muste might find it hard 
to refute him. And if he went fur- 
ther still, and proposed that unilateral 
disarmament should be canvassed 
through the ordinary democratic 
channels, I doubt whether the case 
for “direct action,” by individuals 
pledging themselves to renounce war, 
would be as convincing as it appears 
at first sight. 

It is curious that an author who 
has so many illuminating things to 
say about parliamentary democracy, 
seems nevertheless to. distrust the 
system when really radical reforms 
are at issue. While not disputing 
for 2 moment the high value Mr. 


TINHE offer of a supporter in 
* Channel Islands to subscribe 
to the PN Fund, if ten others wi 


the same or twenty others subs 

£25 apiece, has not brought forth 7 
response so far. Perhaps it is a little? 
—especially so soon after Christmas—to &% 
that much. On the other hand, a fi 

of readers have sent us sums which rep 
a proportionate sacrifice, and one has 
a New Year’s resolution to contribute 0 
month throughout 1948. Such gifts as # 
are every hit as much appreciated as a I 
1sum of £25 or £50. 


To paraphrase Sir Stafford Cripps, PN} 
now réached the foothills of recovery, 
with your continued help, we shall soon & 
to climb the mountain itself. For 
seven-league boots would be an advantagé) 
deed—but only a pair of good old hob 
is indispensable, Hf you can help to equi 
with these, we shall still reach the sul 
later if not sooner: and what a day 
will be, when we can sell every copy of 
we are allowed to print! 4 

THE EDITO® 


Contributions since Jan. 2: £11 5s. 144] 


Please make cheques, ete., payable to- Pet 
News, Ltd.. and address them to the Aceotl 
aa Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road NA 


dividuals who do what they knows 
be right without waiting for @ 
majority to be converted, I still tm 
he is a little cavalier in his tie 

ment, for instance, of that atoll 
scientist, who claims to exercise ll 
“right as a citizen in attempting 
change the rules, not in fru-trai 
them ”—i.e., to continue his work‘ 
the Government even waile propag 
ing a policy which, in his view, wow 
render that work superfluous. a 


“Direct action ” only if . | | 


Democracy is so precious a thi) 
that no man should take responsi, 
ity for “direct action” unless it@) 
conscientiously inescapable. And 
suspect that American pacifists of MJ 
Muste’s persuasion would have notf 
ing to lose, and much to gain, by i 
augurating a movement for un‘'ateélg 
disarmament which had room im 
for my imaginary non-pacifist as Wé 
as for the pledged war-rasister. |! 
any rate it would interest me greal 
to learn his own views on the matt” 


i 
i 
' 
\ 


and those of other American pa) 


fists—upon whose thought @ 
activities, in the course of the ne 
few years, so much—perhaps ever} 
thing—depends. J 


*Published in the USA by Harpe 
$2.50. 


Palestine: Better silence 


WAS grieved to read the state- 
ment of the PPU National Council 
on the Palestine question. 

It is surely not the job of the PPU 
to countersign foreign diplomacy, 
when two races are on the verge of 
war. It is childish to “urge the 
British Government to continue every 
attempt to bring Arab and Jewish 
leaders into friendly co-operation.” 
When were such attempts made be- 
tween 1919 and 1947? In promising 
Palestine first to the Arabs in 1915, 
and then to the Zionist Jews in 1916, 
we created today’s situation. Incident- 
ally, the “Holy Land” was awarded 
to the Arabs for war service, and to 
Dr. Weitzman for producing in a 
erisis of scarcity, unlimited quantities 
of acetone, which enabled Britain to 


Pioneers on. world community and 
War-resistance were as intimately re- 
lated “economically as they were 
. psychologically—and still are. 


continue the making of high ex- 
plosives. There is nothing there for 
the PPU to get excited about. 

But chiefly, the National Council 
falls into the trap so often baited for 
us pacifists. ‘ What would vou have 
done in 1939?” 

Our reply has been that the harvest 
of war was inevitable, but we had 
not sown the seeds of it, and were 
standing aside from the dreadful 
reaping. . The National Council in 
1947 takes sides in a similar harvest 
of death, traceable to diligent sowing 
of evil seeds for nearly thirty years. 
It is not only that to partition Pales- 
tine is a hopeless and cowardly solu- 
tion. That would only mean, an error 
of judgment on the part of the PPU. 
(And violence is inevitable now, as 
the National Council must know). 
But when two races are at each 
other’s throats, and war is imminent, 
surely there should only come from 
pacifists a call for our own repent- 
ance for the wicked diplomacy and 
double crossing for which our country 
is chiefly responsible. But, as we 
scuttle out of Palestine, Jew and 
Arab will pay the price in blood. 
Christmas Day saw 100 casualties ! 

The PPU might have been silent, 
anyway. 

“Hill Top,’’ 
Rodmell, Lewes, 


FRANK R. HANCOCK. 


Sussex. 


QEBASTIAN KNIGHT, judging 

from his letter in your issue of 
Jan 2, seems to be utterly confused 
as to the issue involved in your com- 
ment on Mr. Gandhi’s praise for 
Indian soldiers. 


Appeasement involves granting, at 
least in part, demands backed by 
force in the hope (seldom justified) 
that the wielder of the force will be 
satisfied and make no further de- 
mands. It is pure expediency, and 
surely unacceptable both to pacifists, 
who denounce the use of force, and to 
non-pacifists to whom force is ac- 
ceptable as a means of opposing un- 
just demands. 


Mr. Gandhi’s recognition of the 
fact that to refuse to fight® in a just 
cause may be wrong for a non- 


LETTERS 


pacifist is in no way incompatible 
with an uncompromising belief in 
non-violence. 


The sacrifices of the non-pacifist 
members of my generation are large- 
ly responsible for the ability of Mr. 
Knight and myself to express our 
heterodox views freely in a free 
society. Should we not, in all humili- 
ty, search our hearts and seek to 
establish our beliefs, pacifist or other- 
wise, on the honesty and integrity 
witiedt which any action is meaning- 
ess? 


Lastly, may I suggest that the 
value of Peace News depends largely 
on the extent. to which it examines 
objectively the relevance of ail 
varieties of pacifism to the current 
situation and avoids “precisely that 
dogmatic, ‘uncompromising’ ex- 
pression of opinion which Mr. Knight 
so petulantly demands. 

SIDNEY BEVAN. 


21 Raglan Road, 
Sketty, Swansea. 


A severe punishment 7 


GOME considerable time ago, J 
protested to the Home Secret# 
against the punishment meted outs 


Alec Canning Kostanda, condemng | 


to a lengthy period of solitary ¢e@]” 
finement, and 2 very low diet, for é@ 
caping from prison. a 
The Home Secretary has decling 
to interfere, on the grounds that tH 
very severe punishment is “ withh | 


the limits authorised by law.” i. 


The case recalls that of an escape 
prisoner named Coumy, years 


who, in addition to the low diet al Mi 


solitary confinement, was shackle 
There was a public outcry, and tH” 
punishment was speedily remitteds” 
Solitary confinement, added 
semi-starvation, amounts to tortut@. 
and we ask you to give publicity @ 
this case, in the hope that the publ§ 


conscience is still tender enough to a 


* act. healthily to such legalised | t0s i 


ment of a prisoner, obeying the m@ 
natural and pardonable impuiy 
imaginable; to escape from confi} 
ment—if he can. 
JAMES B. FELL. 
See., The Neo-Tolsteyan Soci” 


{Foun 


eed 


Tg 


39 Sackville Road, » Man: 
Bexhill, Sussex. = © } haye 
9 ; : _ Unde 
{ Wy 
Fruits of victory ier 
F WAS appalled at the figures gi Bubli 
in your issue of Nov. 21, relat the 
to the incidence of VD in the Brit Natio 
Army of the Rhine, 16.8 per MM © ia 
(other ranks). That this is gros#) 
abnormal appears from the rela —— 


figure for our Home Forces, 2.8. 
lasting and disastrous effects of th 
foul disease may spread throughaly 
both nations. In view of this, cou! 
the figures be given greater pul 
licity ? | A question in the Common 


carrying with it the suggestion thi 


our Rhine Forces be reduced or wit 
drawn might be effective. By so 
means the parents..of young soldiel 
should be fully informed of the risi 
their sons face—worse than the righ 
of battle. a 


31_Knockbreda Park, 


TOM SULLIVA) 
Belfast. ‘a 


| 


STAY AT THE MALTHOUSE 


There, with 


but a vague recollection of perils overcome. 
tent and comradeship had been given back to me 
and now I could get up in the morning knowing! 
that somewhere in the chain of the day’s events 
there was a link which I had to forge, a piace 
which I had to fill, and there would be some eyes) 
lighting up when they saw me and some lips saying: 
“Good morning, friend!” 
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Perhaps there is no better way of reconciling 


yourself to life than by entering the great com- 


radeship of the poor. 


“IN THE SAME BOAT” 


I remember one miner 1 
slowly so that I should understand it: “ You an 
we, we are really in the same boat. We unemploye 
are cast out from the working body of cur nation) 
just as you are from yours. 
want to say,” he said and raised his hand, “you 
want to say that there may be ways of getting 


saying, 


Con- 


i 


it 


carefully and) 
hy 


d 


I know what you 


the everlasting 


My 


But that made no difference. 


All that was what gave the Malt- 


r in 
scribe 
rs wil 
subse 
fort Arnold Bender, a German ree wae 
ittle | ° 1 
s—to € Z ‘ has since become a Quaker, recalls how 
ch repeal [| 3’ ce one Sane ee ee a visit to this settlement in a Welsh 
e hes Be he lane feo ae past tie on paris, coastal village near the mining valleys 
ribute 3 church down to the “ Plough and Harrow. cenewed (hiss ERG Taliee 
s * ? ” 5 1 : A ns 
las all That’s the Malthouse,” said my guide, and employed miners ag his companions, 
| pointed to the building that was standing he found "his iret renbeeeTupe. 
ps. PN] somewhat gauntly up against the sky, and 
covery, g y up ag ae b he Lake,” 
| soon # my heart sank j Arnold Bender’s “The Farm by the Lake, 
For 3 won him the $5,000 American prize for the 
eh There was no reason for that, really. I had best refugee story. 
to equi Seen very many places looking worse than this one, 
the a in infinitely more depressing surroundings with 
copy off)  828-heaps and slums all around and not a blade ‘ : 
| 9f green anywhere. The Malthouse, as it looked ynused or unusable time on my hands and so little 
EDITORS Over the hedge tops with its back against a wreath chance (or permission) to spend it on anything 
bs. Ides of old-world cottages and small modern houses, but travelling from one country to the next, that 
le to Pe Seemed attractive enough to any visitor fresh from the mere fact of being once again tied to a time- 
he Aceat the South Wales mining valleys. table brought home to me more vividly than any- 
ad ae i : thing else that I was now part of an ordered cor- 
3 No, it wasn’t lack of attractiveness that made pinity life. 
= my heart sink but the simple fact that my journey : AS 
ad come to an end. A temporary end, 1 knew well Then there were work and play and the spirit of 
know] Snough, but an end all the same. give-and-take, attaching a meaning and_ fullness 
for to my life which it had seemingly lost during those 
till thi AFTER YEARS OF TRAVELLING aimless wanderings that preceded my arrival. 
is tré@ j 
i and travel- The men who had looked at me silently when I 
‘ined ee, Sorte, now aoe bry es from entered the Malthouse, the middle-aged, the young 
ipting which I had been a refugee, an outcast; I had stayed or the not-so-young, turned out to be marvellous 
a<trat or dats or sometimes weeks at some place or companions, whether it was for work in the garden 
work @ Other and travelled on again, and, strangely enough, or entertainment in the evening. They were miners 
ropagl the only times I felt at all courageous or confident all, and they were poor and unemployed, and some 
w, wale Were the times when I was travelling, not those of them under the pressure of continucus misery 
1) when I was staying. Perhaps the passage of perhaps becoming spiritually unemployable; but the 
| Scenery coupled with the passage of time, the sense great thing about them was that here, in rural 
f . 9) of movement altogether, mellowed down fear and surroundings and away from 
#1 despair, the portion of the man cut off from his Ominous sameness of the depressed Valleys, they 
Me aes ' Yoots and facing the future with all his founda- ‘radiated the joys of comradeship in its purest form. 
4 tions wrecked. Whenever I stayed, however, it . 
nal : ) Was not rest and enjoyment I drew from it but a AT “THE PLOUGH ” 
. iy Sense of doom that blew up from my past. Pascal’s ‘ 
ae ‘ Phorreur de penser et Vhonte d’étre homme” was Whether I worked in the garden or played darts 
fe one | the predominant sensation that swept. over my or drank a glass of beer in “The Plough” with 
1, by i Stationary hours blasting away any consolation that them, always there went out from them a feeling 
ni'a teal these hours might have held for me and leaving of belonging, of being with each other and included 
a Nothing but a void. in each other’s thoughts, that made me realise that 
EE wi A i i I too had begun to be a reality in the minds of 
= i sind that is why my heart sank when my guide other people, a presence to be given attention and 
oan Said: “There it. is. its sare of smiles and purpase-ledeg meee 
tl : ith English was very poor, hardly more than a very 
ni a | me cnictod Beatinee, & ae ee broken variety of it, and most of what they said 
he nel Stretched before me like an uncrossable desert. escaped me altogether. 
/ ever, trangeness, forlornness floated \down from every A pat on the back or a smile transniits mean- 
Tafter, and the air was filled with the melancholy ing just as effectively as the spoken or written 
fh or an unwarmed abode. A few middle-aged men mand! 
‘arpel ) Sat in little clusters here and there and looked at . 
Me without saying a word. Then, suddenly, a voice What made the difference between mere under- 
i B2id “Good afternoon!” I turned round and met standing and complete integration into their com- 
i the friendly smile of a young man in working munity was the whole-hearted acceptance of the 
G clothes. “We have been expecting you,” he con- alien and stranger in their midst, the unreserved 
i) tinued. “ Come this way, please.” granting of the dignity Ge their cag stature and 
go, § a the unquestioning assuumption that you were as 
eae THE TURNING POINT good as they, a human being worthy of friendship 
out & I did not stay long at the Malthouse, only about and confidence. a 
demna a days or = rade during ver ee ne house episode in my life its unique flavour. 
i ing happene at, ever since, has made me loo 
ry of » on this eeriod as the turning-point of my refugee END OF ISOLATION 
e 
> ©xistence. As soon as the feeling of isolation had been lost 
lechin _, LO begin with, the miracle happened jhat here for in this friendly company thé feeling of resignation 
at tH whe first time since I had left my German home, went too. 


with _ family and friends, I lost the feeling of .complete 


aud utter isolation, the feeling of having no ties 


“Resignation sitteth down with the 
lonely in the dust,” sang Jakob Boehme, the 
medieval mystic; it lays you open to the harsh 


back into it for us, that there is hope for us but) 
that there is none for you. Let me tell you, friend, 
that you are wrong. There is hope for you too, the 
hope of your becoming one of us. Look, you aré 
one of us already .. .” 


This attitude of the unemployed, this coalescing” 
of wretched and disgruntled individuals into “ the 
great comradeship ” does not come about by itself, 
of course. Granted the essential longing of man 
for purpose and peaceful activity, a driving force is) 
needed to weld the individuals into a whole. And 
that driving force, of course, was the spirit of the 
Malthouse, the spirit of goodwill and neighbourli= 
ness and the god-fearing heart that recognises) 
in every soul the twin-brother of its own, that sees) 
that of God in every man and helps him in fighting” 
the great fight, learning the lesson and keeping” 
the faith. i 


Spirit, however, depends on personality, and | 
since sooner or later the name of the warden, 4 
George M. Ll. Davies, is bound to appear in 
every report on the Malthouse, it is here that 
it enters. It enters here into its very own © 
where the spiritual values are concerned that 
raised the Malthouse to one of the focal points 
of all the efforts to re-invigorate the life of 
the Mining Valleys. , 


| 
1 


To me, coming as I did from a country where | 
the power and dignity of personality was in the) 
process of being completely submerged and o£ 
being swamped by impersonal forces, this healing | 
and beneficient influence of one individual was a 
revelation which acted like magic. Kindness, per-— 
suasion and the force of example stood up once 
more as a major influence in group life, at a time 
when vast parts of the globe had abjured them 
for the sake of unrestricted predominance of the 
mailed fist. And it was astonishing to see how 
the spirit of the Malthouse and its warden brought 
out the good qualities of the men within its walls, | 
how it showed up the best that was in everybody 
as a contribution to the larger life of the com- 
munity and presented them as what they were, | 
which their difficult everyday life in the Valleys 
did not always allow them to be: personalities in| 
their own right, once more reconciled to life, un= | 
warped and free to feel beyond the bitterness of | 
their own situation the worth while things beyond. 
If ever I received an education worth having, it was | 
in those few days at the Malthouse where I learned 
to see my own experience in a new light and in | 
more adequate proportion. j 


MY FIRST HOME 


I don’t think I have ever again slept as well or | 
felt as well as in those first days at the Malthouse \ 
—‘ first days” because I returned to it many times 
afterwards when I had managed to settle in this 
country—and at the end of my stay there my hearé,| 
sank not at the thought of a new arrival some- | 
where else as it had done up till now, but at the | 


ns thought of departure. This’ strange | 
factory building with its big and not 
very cheerful halls had become my 


scapy With anybody, of being a particle of matter without winds of fate, it gnaws away your heart and your 
3 ag Social responsibility and of being a creature without power of resistance, it murders the purpose of a 
iet al a Place in the order of things. life, and once you sit down in the dust your soul 
ackle _ here was a definite time-table in this house will never stand up again. The thief ¢f life, the 
nd ti] Which had to be kept, a well-defined although small sneaking curse of emptiness, it makes you dry up 
ttedyj- 9Und of activities from getting up in the morning and wither and forget your .god. 
ed the last meal at supper-time, and this, to all All these were the dangers that had accompanied 
yrtura €rs perhaps an inconsiderable item, a simple my journeyings, growing bigger all the time and 
sity 4 Hecessity for the smooth running of the Malthouse, threatening to engulf me. Now, however, I found 
publ a a fact of enormous importance to me. I had that with the smiles and the kind words and the 
to # °r so long lived without a time-table, with so much communal work and spirit nothing was left of them 
d toy 9 — 
a 
noi! SERVICE-NATION & WORLD UNITY MOVEMENTS TO MERGE 
onfint 
THE Service-Nation and World responsibility expressed in World World Government, we still feel- we 
sol agg, URity, Movements, of | which Citizens. 2 ee 
/ Many of our readers are members, A letter from James Avery Joyce, : : J 
eu ave fo Ninhetiked ars and Chairman of the World Unity Move- times, and are anxious to receive all 
pee we : d the support we can enlist from 
und Aa sR ment, and Hugh J.  Schonfield, AA Spee bl aes 
er a distinguished sponsorship * - other individuals and organisations 
Carn a Founder of the Service-Nation Move- 
wtled out an important work of ‘ment, announcing that they are to who may not have heard of these 
ivéi Bub] ti t i iall : : merger proposals through other 
ia th a education, stressing especially merge, says: Ke g : prop g 
late | tke “functional” aspects of inter- re . channels. _ 
rit National co-o Beatin ate the essen- We are glad to record that ous “A special number of The World 
r 04 tiay =e t f individual two organisations have steadily in- Citizen (which will now be the 
rosay - aie ° ihe ereased in membership and influ- journal of the joint Movement) is 
latig = enoe, in this country and abroad. being published at the end of this 
‘ TH . Having now decided to join forces month containing full information 
f thy : x m a united witness, we have also about the scheme. May we there- 
ghow SPRING SUNSHINE WEEKS EARLIER! agreed to constitute ourselves the fore invite, through your courtesy, 
———— ST Britieh, section oh ey Citizen- any readers of Peace News who 
I ship Movement (with headquarters Id like to i 
iy A room decorated by Stanley in the United States) which is it- future plans and to coon: to than 
©] Page does brighten up home life. self rapidly developing its. branches : 
t _ : apiary eLoping development, to write to us at the 
with) “| And it costs less than you expect. and membership throughout the address below? A Public Meeting 
sory world. : iy cs, is to be held on Monday, Jan. 26, at 
\diem Woodland House Cottage, ri ey ribald he a est 7 pm. at King’s Weigh House, 
ria Whitehall Rd., Woodf Green 0 relations with like-minde oF 
ris! a sie Bed groups (whether pacifist or non- The address of the World Citizen- 


y 


pacifist) which desire to promote 
constructive policies in the field of 


ship Movement is 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


20 Buckingham 


first home from home, and after many. 


months of wandering had offered rest | 
and comfort to me through its spirit” 
of unbiased goodneighbourliness and’ 
the native good sense of its inmates, | 

At the time I left the Malthouse, | 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s “ Prayer for | 


United Nations” was, I believe, not 
yet written. 
known it then, I should have liked to 
post it up on the walls of the Malt- 
house, all of it, or perhaps at any 


rate that part of it which I consider | 


the most fitting request from the lips 


of living people, which the Malthouse ‘ 


seems to me to have answered in its 


own small way in the most perfect 
manner: 


“God of the Free... Grant us_ 


brotherhood, not only for this day | 


but for all our years—a brother- 
hood not of words but of acts and 
deeds: We are all of us ehildren of 
the earth—grant us that simple 
knowledge ..... “uy L 


Had it been and had I ) 
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improved living standards, 


parent organisation. 


Vivid first impressions of London’s 
early blitz period. The enthusiastic 
first-aiders and shelter marshalls, 
overalled and labelled, in the leaking 
basement of the original Unit A in 
Binney Street. The peculiar “high- 
conchie”” atmosphere, flavoured with 
the fusion of the technical and cul- 
tural elite—rather terrifying for the 
fumbling rural new-comer. The 
raiders’ rhythm, siren at dusk, all 
clear at dawn. Our greatest test— 
the waiting. 


Morrors 


Some of memory’s permanent 
fittings acquired during the occasional 
excursions into the roaring night— 
bicycles and bodies equipped. The 
elderly man, conscious and_ silent, 
trapped from the waist down by 
heavy debris; on his forehead moist 
beads glistening, reflecting the con- 
flagration around; a lighted cigarette 
in his slightly trembling hand. 
Manouvreing the loaded stretcher up 
the twisting basement stairway. 

Hogarthian scenes at midnight in 
the crypt of St. Martin’s. The 
vagrants, twitching and scratching. 
Burly soldiers, arms linked with gar- 


-ishly adorned girls (or boys). The 
tall, handsome, amazing Miss Cos- 
tello, patrolling policewoman, the 


finest disciplinarian of us all, partly 
because, to her, the shelterers were 
/ all persons, many of whom she knew 

_ and loved. 


Experience gained in the “frent” 
surgery. or theatre of Guy’s Hospital, 
where for some reason service often 
‘seemed to engender strange conceits. 


Wild night 


The urge towards social service, 
, stimulated by the long lull in the blitz. 
Children’s work by the Paddington 
Unit. Playing in the woods around 
the tent, happily, with children, prob- 
lems in their sordid street off the 
Harrow Road. 


A wild night at the club, windows and 
chairs smashed, blackouts slashed, 
‘paint splashed on the walls and ceil- 
ings; and despite the confusion, a 
row of children absorbed in their 
paintings, ove or two leaning back 
viewing their work appraisingly: the 
spirit of unceasing creation amidst 
destruction, symbolised. We elosed 
the club,- defeated, but our’ regret at 
aving to retreat was only exceeded 
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VOYAGE TO 
BERBERA 


This delightful account of a voy- 
age from Gibraltar around 
South Africa to Berbera to re- 
patriate dispossessed Italian 

settlers is by 


ALEC GLASFURD 


with line illustrations by 
RICHARD MURRY 
9s. 6d. Net 


Published 14th January 


~- SHEPPARD PRESS 


If you really cannot afford to buy 
at, borrow wt from your local 
Library. 
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by 
S.J. HAYWARD 


by that of the children who won the 
“battle.” 

Soon after, the Paddington Unit 
finished up, and a part of PSU died 
off. Meanwhile in Liverpool and 
Manchester, and later, Stepney, there 
rapidly developed case-work. Patch- 
ing up broken lives—the trouble with 
patches, they do not all stick 

Such an incident as the following, 
culled from the case-sheets, stil] occurs 
frequently in the case-worker’s life, 
and tend to refute the charge that 
social service and pacifism are un- 
connected: 


“* Meths °° 


The case-worker cycling round, 
ealls on aé friend to mend a 
bed; screams from within, he opens 
the door, and a half-demented mother 
falls into his arms, relief and appeal 
combining in her cry. The coloured 
“meths ” drinker, massive, approach- 
ing, his arms raised vertically in 
aggression, until within six inches— 
the tearful collapse, his arms swing- 
ing to thé horizontal of reconcilia- 
tion: “ Ah’m sorry sah.” The restrain- 
ing hand on the shoulder of the 
mother-in-law, her fingers curling 
round a knife on the table, her face 
convulsed, glaring at her daughter’s 
husband. 

The sociologist may frown at this 
highly dramatie pin-pointing ‘if he 
will, The social worker’s first con- 


LONG LIVE THE P.S.U.! 


HE birth in Liverpool and Manchester of Family Service 
Units out of the old Pacifist Service Units, and by the new 
National Committee, is a happy event from the dual view-point of 
the future of problem family case-work, and the workers’ 
Maybe it is timely now for an old 
Uniteer to recall some disconnected incidents, which could imply, 
if not portray, a thumbnail history of four years spent in the 


cern is to serve and enhance Life, 
and similarly the responsible re- 
porter should give priority to Life, 
before sociology on the one hand, or 
sensationalism on the other. 

Life within the unit enriched by 
the part-time stalwarts. The inter- 
minable chores. The storm over the 
(un-washed up) teacup, and soon 
after, tension relieved over a cup of 
tea. The Quiet Times which caused 
such unquiet disputes. 

The mild antagonism between those 
who wanted to “get on with it,” and 
the few who sought to add some 
grace to our lives and counter the 
squalid environment of the work. 


Conflicts 


The few delightful play-readings; 
an odd party or two, wildly exuberant; 
the attractive girl who came to help, 
but maybe wrought greater havoc— 
life’s paradox enshrined. 

The frequent sojourns in prison, 
disrupting the work, but reminding 
us of the wider obligation, and our 
pacifist critics that we were not mere 
statutory appendages aiding the war 
effort, 

The keynote of the work was co- 
operation rather than coercion, but 
conflict also was there. Conflict with 
the distressed, the authorities, the 
sponsoring committee (long-suuffering 
and loyal), between units or unit 
members, with non-member friends, 
within ourselves. Conflict which had 
to be resolved rather than avoided, if 
service was not to be degraded by 
servility, or result in the latter’s near- 
relation, futility. 

In Stepney, a Pacifist Service Unit 
still pioneers, but it cannot survive 
for long by its members’ efforts alone, 
It is dependent, as PSU has always 
been, on the pacifist movement as a 


whole. And this is a fact not an 
appeal. In the North, the formation 
of FSU, on balance should mean 


growth, but it also means that PSU 
specifically, is less alive. 

PSU is dead! 

Long live PSU! 


The Cost of Being Prepared 


The following article is reprinted from our Australian contem- 


porary, The 


MRE Brothers Alsop (James and 

Stewart) have produced in the 
United States a document worthy of 
the Brothers Grimm—except that it’s 
probably no fantasy. 

It is called: ‘Are We Ready For 
the Push-Button War?” and is pub- 
lished in the popular “ Saturday 
Evening Post.” It is a very long re- 
view of what push-button warfare 
means in terms of physical and mental 
and financial effort. 

It reaches the cheerful conclusion 


that the major powers “either 
possess or are busily perfecting 
weapons of total _destruction—the 


atomic bomb, the radio-active cloud, 
the biological and chemical weapons. 
They do not yet possess satisfactory 
means of delivering these weapons to 
their targets. They look forward to 
a happy condition of the world in 


| which nation will be able to rain upon 


nation, in an instant of time, all the 
terrors that science has devised.” 


THEIR PROBLEM 


How to get them there is the 
problem. The experts are looking 
for missiles with ranges from 1,500 
to 5,000 miles, capable of homing 
to their targets at the speed of a 
meteor. And although to produce 
them will require the solving of the 
apparently insoluble, the missiles 
may be ready in anything from 10 
to 18 years. 

To diseuss the scientific problems 
would require a whole issue of ‘“Peace- 
maker.” Materials which will not 
melt in the friction of enormous speed 
and at heats of up to 1600 deg. Centi- 
grade; the solution of what happens 
at speeds exceeding that of sound; 
how to fuel the missiles and how to 
guide them as they pass through 
troposphere, stratosphere, ionosphere 
~—these are some of the difficulties yet 
to be solved. « 

It is well that the Brothers Alsop 
do not live in Australia. The figures 
they give of costs might well be con- 
sidered likely to hinder an approved 
defence praject. 

Test models of the giant death- 
dealers, they say, will cost from 


Peacemaker. 


£2,000,000 apiece; the alternative 
method of constructing wind- 
tunnels to test supersonic speed 
will run into £400,000,000 without 
maintenance; great new industries 
devoted to the new processes will 
have to be established; thousands 
of the country’s best brains will 
have to spend their lives planning 
for destruction, 

And the moral of all this ? 

Is it that the state of being pre- 
pared for the war of the future will 
be so staggering in its impact on 
peace-time economy that the nations 
ought to see whether they can exor- 
cise the demon which gnaws at their 
economic vitals ? 


THEIR CONCLUSION 


Is it that the Great Powers, faced 
with impoverishing themselves in de- 
veloping methods of mass destruction, 
and in scattering and burying their 
industries and people so that they 
won't all be liable to instant destruc- 
tion, ought to decide that, whatever 
their differences, they just can’t afford 
to try to settle them by war ? 

It is not. 

The conclusion of the Brothers Al- 
sop is that the United States “ must 
be strong, for the safety of itself and 
the world...” 

They demand that money be poured 
out in billions, that the work of scien- 
tists be harnessed to planning this 
rush to mass destruction. 

If this be the measure of the intel- 
lect of the human racé, one wonders 
whether it is worth trying to pre- 
serve it from itself; whether a species, 
which plans to devote its wealth and 
skill to finding ways of creating still 
greater misery in a world already 
plagued by social and racial inequali- 
ty, cold and hunger, and all the other 
aftermaths of war, deserves to con- 
tinue to exist. 

And one can only hope—despite all 
the evidence to the contrary—that this 
is not the true measure of the mind 
of the mass of mankind, and that 
somehow, sooner or later, those masses 
will see clearly where they are drift- 
ing and demand a change of course. 


PASTORAL] 
The Need ,! 


for Certainty 


SPECIALIST has been 

described as one whoJ 
knows more and more about less J) 
and less. Most of us try to 
know something about many § 
things and finish up by know- 
ing very little about anything. 7! 


There are two kinds of certainty: 
there is “ 
(1) the certainty of the mind. This 


of course relates to intellectual | 
knowledge. There is 


the certainty of the heart. This 4 
takes us into the realm of con- 
viction, and therefore affects the 
springs of our spiritual being. 
While many people have ideas and 
opinions, not so many are possessed | 
of strong convictions. Better is it to qu 
have but one conviction, if it be 
worthy, and to hold to it firmly, than) 
to have a whole mind full of ie 
considered and undigested notions. i 
| 


One of the great tragedies of the 1) 
present day is that large numbers of jj] | 
folk enjoy no real certainty about) | 
those issues which are of paramount 
importance and have to do with man’s 
highest good. f 

we 


yet 


Sabina coe tne 
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* * 


There was a time when men did 
appear to recognise amidst the maze} 
of inexplicable events a determining | 
principle by means of which a course 
could be steered. Certain immovable 
jandmarks stood clearly defined. To- 
day all-is so different.. The note of) 
doubt and questioning, an attitude of |) 
cynicism, has replaced that of | 
certainty. 


Never must the spirit of inquiry | 
be despised or frustrated, because | 
nothing can finally satisfy the heart | 
which fails to win the acceptance of | 
the mind. ; 


But is there in evidence today a j 
real searching after truth? 


Is it not truer to say that a fog 
upon man’s moral and spiritual out- 9) 


age 


~ 
= 


ee a 


| 


of undefined scepticism has descended 
look? 


The average individu3l appears tol} 
be living in a state of black-out,!) I 
through which only a very occasional) 
shaft of light penetrates. 


The history of the human race is] 
largely a record of how man, by act- 
ing in defiance of the divine ordering 
of the universe, has succeeded in 
heaping upon himself ever more | 
grievous sorrow and distress. ' 


Because the evils from which the | 
world is suffering are the direct) 
consequence of its refusal to acknow- | 
ledge the supremacy of the divine} ” 
law, no satisfactory advance towards || 
a better state of affairs is possible. 
* * * 


Pe Of 

“The real Battle of Britain,” it has) gre; 
been well said, “has yet to be won.” 
Nor is it a battle of Britain alone that) 
has to be waged. The call is to free 
the whole world from the bondage of 
national and material self-interest. 


_ To achieve this a Christian revolu= 
tion is necessary. By that is meant) 
such a transformation within the 
borders of Christianity as shall work 
an upheaval in the minds and wills of) 
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its professed adherents. 


“The world,” Victor Gollancz hase 
declared, “is going to hell for want 
of a moral dynamic.” f 

The day has long since passed when 
the Christian religion could be thought 


of simply in terms of personal sal- ady, 
vation. The force of circumstances) © eney 
compels us to give to it a much wider) 

content. Christianity must embrace: sz 


the whole range of human existences)| 


The choice with which mankind is 
faced is between secularism and @ 
spiritual order. The world problem | 
is not technical; it is definitely and. 
tremendously spiritual. When’ the) 
organic relationships of reliyious faith 
with security is rightly understood; 
it will be found that spiritual powe 
is the only dynamic capable of creat-f 
ing a new world. | The philosophy 0 
inevitable human progress has no ; 
come full cirele, with disastrous con4 
sequences for man’s happiness. It 
for a sure word of testimony’ that t¥ 


world waits. im 
Hi. J. DALE © 
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IN NEW JEWISH CALL-UP” 


FREPoRTS published in Peace Ne 


been | International have indicated the very severe test to which the younger and feet were numb. ; 
who Members of the WRI section in Palestine were expecting to be subjected. 
less | Now news has come of the first refusal. camel pty you from, Cologne?” 
to |) George David Engel is a social wel- before a Recruiting Board, and was $¥es0 h 
y fare worker in Tel-Aviv, and was for asked to undergo military training “ Hamstering?” I asked. 
1any 9 some time secretary of the WRI Pales- and do part-time service. F “Yes, I have to,” she sighed. 
now- | tine Movement. His present occu- “I told them that for conscien- “ Any luck?” 4 
ing. Bation has given him many tious reasons I must refuse this “Very little,” she said, 
“ i Opportunities for useful work among order, but I proposed to do alterna- 
inty? |) delinquent children and young people. tive service in the field of social 
, e has also done some teaching and welfare and education (my ordin- “How meny in the family?” I asked. 
This) il Never missed an opportunity of put- ary work). J told them that I was “Seven. The youngest is five. 
ctual 4 ting forward the pacifist viewpoint. a.member of the WRI and that in 2 
: A Civil Servant, he could have claimed, most democratic countries the marker, biting her lips. | . 
This |} €xemption from compulsory military | authorities recognised resistance to “ And your husband, is he a PoW? 
conc Service; this, however, he would not military service for conscientious as 
sthe | 9° LAER four years now. 
Pa : “As this happened only  yester- 
ng In Tel-Aviv day, I cannot tell you what attitude “What else can I do? 
and 7 ‘<p will be taken by the Central Re- She showed me them guiltily. 
assed A fews days ago the British head- eruitment Board to whom my case “ Where did you get those?” 
it toy quarters of the WRI received the fol- was referred. In the Recruiting 
> bem lowing message from him:- _* Order no provision for cases of this 
thany “Since I wrote to you last our situ- nature has been made, and it is 
ill+ 9) ation’ in Palestine has become more therefore impossible to guess what 
ns. | and more difficult. Here in Tel- will be their attitude. I am, how- 
' the] Aviv we have now to deal with ever, not very optimistic, consider- 
rs of thousands of refugees, who had to ing the attitude taken by our 1 
bout a) leave their homes in Jaffa. Part authorities during the war. and keep the chocolate for the children’s Christmas. 
iount of Mapaebes ES placed in et in ; 
a il camps, but still more are crowding her with a parcel. 
1s 7 : schools and public buildings, or are Before the Board By iis er we had arrived at the 
ab left in the streets. The staff of “ Notwithstanding the difficulties that 
Be) our office have undertaken to run may arise for me, I had decided to 
did] one of these camps. appear before the Board, as I am 
naze jy “As a pacifist I understand that all interested to urge the Board to make by “man’s inhumanity to man.” 
ning) i} that is going on now in this ¢:un- a decision on this question. 
urse | | try could have been easily avoided, I did not want to solve the 
rable I had the peoples concerned shown matter temporarily for myself by 
Tor} more common-sense. I, personally, evading the order. In my opinion 
e of think that even now blood-shedding _ the position should be clarified in a 
le of | could be stopped and war prevented, straightforward way. Therefore, 
of | with some good-will on both sides. _ too, I did not take advantage of my ean hold.” 
' It seems however, that things will being a government official. ; 
(uiry | My take a different course. : “Tdo not know what other members the other side. I was in a hurry. " 
ause lm The Jewish National Institu- of the Movement will do. Un- our lives on the bricks of such experiences. 
eart tion have called up all people in fortunately, due to the unsafety of 
e of) ) the age-groups 12 to 25 to enlist for the roads, we were prevented from L 
; Service in the Security Forces. As meeting to discuss the problem to- with them? 
al fam 23 years old I had to appear gether; thus I had to act without ; 
'y J aan | eee views of other mem:- apt seal inl veh ; ayy 
i ers, but I think I have done the what ne makes of 1 Nb CONNANES, 
fog a TEN YEARS AGO right thing and I hope that the chance that my eye saw this par- 
nded others have taken similar steps.” ticular woman. 
out- 7) From Peace News, Jan. 15, -1938. 
hi “a pure mountain ait, where 
s to) a@ e world seems to stretch out be-| ge * . eas go into the countryside and scrounge 
ps, fore me, it becomes every day more Fight_against Anti-Semitism _ Fee Seen tue mae ae 
onal evident and palpable that the great- a anes H 
West peace oo ae. ake Britain PPU CALLS FOR gee 
e is must always be—India ! : 
act- i. —C. F. Andrews, writing GOVERNMENT AID || — oe 
ring 4) from Simla. ; : Advisory Bureau Changes 
ne HE Executive Committee of the ; 
\ _ . E PINNER and Hatch End.—A. H. Rossiter, 65 
aore i + * * f eee Pledge Mees nae issued | “ Rastcote Road, Pinner, Middx. 
7" ‘ a statement expressing its deep con- whe Pas (omeconands 
the. mors have just been taken toward cern that racial discrimination is still a a ea a ol) 
J € formation of a national unit of |.) yife ndithatethe ‘Wauticliiarar F 
rect] the Fellowship of Reconciliation in e Mat dines 1D it ee ar Iorm | pytNEY & BARNES.—W. S. Sawyer, 3 
owl Bea. . of racial discrimination known as] Deodar Road, Putney, S.W.15. 
vine f anti-Semitism is becoming more | s¢anrorD-LE-HOPE.—Delete. 
ards. ‘ : ’ noticeable in this country. STAFFORD:—Albert W. Adams, 6 Alexandra 
e. ai “The attitude of so many Conr-| It calls upon members of govern-| Road, Stafford. 
i Servatives in refusing active support | ments in all countries and leaders of | BOLTON.—Alex Manning, 269 Deane Church 
Heh of peace organisations” was “re-| organisations to speak out against | Lane, Bolton, Lancs. 
has’ | gretted” in a resolution moved (and}such racial discrimination and | RICHMOND (Yorks).—Delete. 
Ms  «P8t) at the annual conference of the| antagonism wherever it is to be|souTH-EAST SCOTLAND, Regional Secre- 
hate a Ast ederation of University Conserva-|found, and urges Great Britain to| tary.—Miss M. Anderson, c/o Edinburgh 
t tee and Unionist Associations. take a lead in renouncing this evil. = 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


|, LATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
; "fore publication. 


aappy holidays or restful reeupers- 
tion; all modern comforts. A. and EK. 


—first objector 


ws recently from the War Resisters’ 


FEW days before Christmas, on a lonely stretch of 
road some 30 miles out of Cologne, I stopped in a 
blinding snow-storm to give a lift to a woman with a ruck- 
sack on her back. She was wet and bitterly cold, her fingers 


“Could you take me to the next village?” she asked. 
“Yes, of course, I’m going through it,” I replied. Where are 


and showed me half a loaf of brown 
bread, a very wet cabbage and two rather muddy turnips. She 
turned her head away so that I should not see she was crying. 


The 11-year-old was ill with 
T.B. and died three weeks ago, just before Christmas,” she re- 


“Yes, in Russia, but I’ve never heard if he’s alive or dead. It’s 
“So what are you going to do now; try the next village?” 
I still have two bars of chocolate left. 


I was shaken. ‘ 

“Military Government gave all children a bar for Christmas, 
but my children gave them up so that I could barter them with the 
farmers for potatoes or oats, or something more filling.” 

I had nothing I could give the woman except a few cigarettes. 
For a moment I pondered again the old perpetual and insoluble 
dilemma of how far one is justified in assisting in the vicious circle 
of a cigarette economy. But perhaps she could barter the cigarettes 
The only other 
thing I could do was to take her, address arid later hope to visit 


next village, The look of 
gratitude in her eyes as she got out of the car, almost unable to 
speak, it seemed to me, reflected the tears in the eyes of God as 
He looks down on so much needless suffering in the world caused 
In that woman, typical of thousands 
of mothers in the big cities this winter who are daily forced to 
struggle bitterly in the same way to keep the spark of life alive in 
themselves- and their children, I felt and saw again the truth of 
Vera Brittain’s words: “There is no such thing as the sum of human 
suffering or joy since. each person reaches, with the maximum of 
individual emotion the utmost pain or enjoyment that the universe 


How easy it would have been to nass by such an experience on 
Yet are we not called to build 


We cannot give strength 
or help such people unless we can sympathise with them, but how 


can we sympathise with them unless we have first learned to suffer | 


“Tt is not what a man finds in life that matters most,” said 
“He may find a valled of weeping—it is 
I wondered whether it was 


HUGH MAW 


* Has been defined by J. P_ Hogan in the current issue of The Adelphi: 
“*Hamstern’ means to Hoard; but in Germany today it meang,merely to 

from whatever can he 

speaking, it is illegal. 
knows everybody 


the farms 
Strictly 


and everybody 
Even the schools have hamstering holidays.” 


——HAMSTERING *—=;) 
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for under 


MEETINGS, &c. 
) gGEONDON, w.c.1. 8 Endsleigh 
Tan Discussion Jectures every Sun., 
ana Bm. Jan. 18: “Oom Jannie 
Mle his South Africa,” Douglas Wor- 
> @B&ton Central London Anarchist 
Group. 
st’ 1GH HOUSE CHURCH, Duke 
me ey W.1. Bond St. Tube. “The Gos- 
430 Of Peace!” Sun. evenings at 
nev. Social hr. follows. 


Matthews, 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL for chil- 


Warner, Oakley Wood School, Sher- 
wood, Newton St. Cyres, Devon. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HESITANT SPEAKERS and 
writers specially helped. Lessons (cor- 
respondence or visit) 


Road. London, N.W.8. PRimrose 5686. 


14 yrs. 


a Separate nursery 
6. 


Prospectus: Tony 
contrasting cuffs and 


46 ine. 
(Dept. 


774), 
Ave. 


Bedford. 


only, real pre-war 
48" x 16”, ideal for 
shelves, drawevs, 
20s., pstge. is. 


5s. Dorothy 


B.A. 82 Primrose i} 
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NM 


ie ACCOMMODATION 


ae DITOR, {PEACE News,” needs 
m. f°8"three rms., kitch., bath. 


-- Ten or ‘phone, 8 Blackstock 
N4. STA. 2262. 


We arrang 


on-Sea, Ess 


REBILEX MUST buy typewritrs. 


good commissions to any contacts in 
provinces who will forward replies. 
Full details from Rebilex Typewriter 
Co. Ltd. 661 London Road, Westcliff 


SALE & WANTED 


 advrtisementa and pay/40 ins., ideal for 


golden brown. Price 


ex. 


fine white cotton, size 44 ins square, 
attractive embroidered motif in each 


af Trade to sell coupon free) “ Silva 
Brand,” made from new silver grey 
Balloon Fabric, with belt and hood, 


teed waterproof, size lengths 42, 44, 
Price 67s. 6d. ea., pstge. Is. 
Celie & Co., Chestnut 


AMERICAN CLOTH, 


ete. 
(Devt. 774). 
& Co. Chestnut Ave., Bedford. 


COUPON FREE Furnishing Fabric, 
dyed hessian, close weave, width 38- 


covers, bedspreads, attractive shades; 
light green, sky, rust cherry, gold, 


patge. 8d, ~(Dept. 774), Celic & Co., 
Chestnut Ave., Bedford. 


Peace Centre, 44 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SACCHARINE: 
1,200 for 10s. min. 
7d.; standard 


ANY 


able at Housman’s 
Shaftesbury Ave., W.1. 


i 3. Ludlow, Th riars, Crich, corner, colours, gold, rose, sky, It. : 

an ben corresponding with PN about] ock. (Station: ing ay green. Price Se, ea., chige- gq.|. QUAKERISM. Information and 
We Advertisement, quote its first] Ambergate 44). “| Wept. 774). Celie & Co., Chestnut | Literature respecting the Faith and 
Words, classification, and date. Ave.. Bedford. i Practice of the Religious Society of 

MR Gae = 4 , Erienue, ise on woe to ts 

» 4.We reserve the right to hold over COUPON FREE, Feo) rn new | Friends’ ome Service mmittee, 

} SOvertisements and to limit the fre- SCHOOLS macks (special sli hy eae Friende’ House, Euston Rd., London. 
“ney of continuing advertisements. 


quantity, 
Registered psige.| Devon seaside; preferably keen vege- 
strength guaranteed;|tarian cook able take 


Bookshop, 


FOR A PENNY A WEEK. 
| 


MAY readers already post their 
° Peace News each week to an 
interested person in Germany, whose 
name has been provided by Peace 
News office. We now have a further 
list of German students, ex-PoWs, 
teachers and others who would much 
appreciate having the paper, and 
shall be glad to hear from other 
readers willing to help. 

For only a haifpenny a week spent on 
postage you can make a useful contribution 
to the restoring of goodwill and international 
friendship. Please write for details to the 


Manager, Peace News Lid.,.8 Blackstock Rd., 


London, N.4. 


FEMALE HELP 


requd., temote 


rough with 


cash with order. Barratt, 69 Kettcr-|smooth in home with habiés; Guest 
ing Rd., Northampton. House in season. Box 836. ] 
SCERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per} ACCOMMODATION OFFERED inj 200 BULBS, 50 ea. tulips, crocus, ASSISTANT REQUIRED to Jearn |) 
- et minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d.| Horsley, Surrey, to anyone interested daffodils, marcissi £1. Wholesale Health Foods Trade. Acmdtn. pro- | 
Wks. ra). Please don't send stamps in|in gardening. Box 832. Bulbs, Underbarrow, Kendal. LITERATURE, &c. vided nr. London. Typewriting and 
«i ple except for odd pence.| NERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re- “VOYAGE TO Berbera” (Shep-| Warehouse experience an advantage. 
W)goatizourh Jength: 60 words. Address| form Vegetarian Guest. House for| EMBROIDERED TABLECLOTHS, |pard Press,A9s. 6d.). Supplies avail-|Box 829. 
' Wie Box No. replies: Peace News, 3 
*lecksiock Rd., N.4. 


124) WANTED: COMPANION  house-| 
keeper for elderly lady, country hse, 
15 mls. Lendon. All heavy wk. done. 
£2 per wk. Somerhill, Gexley, Kent, 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 
INTELLIGENT CONSCIENTIOUS 


PERSONAL 


edging, guaran-| TAENA COMMUNITY, 


Lydney, Glos., 


wk. 


new, white 
quality, lengths 
covering tables, 

Price 5 for 
Celic 


friend who now needs it. 


LONELY? 
cle Details 6d. 
Rd., London, §.W.11. 


1940 in Cornwall now at Aylburton, 
has room for several 
new members, schoo] farm or garden 
Also urgently reqs. loan up to 
£400 to replace existing loan fram 


JOIN Friendship Cir- 
Sec., 34 Honeywell 


Situations are available 


curtains, loose 


of Engagement Order, 1947, No. 2021. MISCELLANEOUS 
i : SMALL PROGRESSIVE Schoo HOUSE PURCHASE. Biggest 
See 2 requa. cook, own child weno advances Choice of schemes. R, C 
Box 881. Horwood, Turvey, Bedford. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


only 
applicants excepted from the Control] 


started nj essential. 


young man, seven yrs. market garden 


exp., seeks sit. anywhere, farm or 
market gard. Cttge. er acmdtnh. | 
Box 838. 


BAKER CONFECTIONER, 12 yrs. 
exp., wants job, somewhere to live, — 
wife, boy five. J. McLean, 34 Alex-- 
andra Rd., N.W.8. 

PROPERTY REPAIRS, redecora- 
tions, painting, offices and house, 
renovations, .experienced craftsmen. 
McReynolds and Partners. 19 Calder 
Gdns., Edgware, Middx. 7 

FIRST CLASS duplicating: reports, 
bulletins, memoranda, ete. Typewrit- 
ing. Mabe] Eyles, 2 Aherdeen Park, 


to | Highbury, N.5. CANonbury 8862. © 
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COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


Council of the TUC was told to con- 
sider all means by which the vast 
union membership could aid the res- 
foration of the country and to formu- 
late a policy. It could have access to 
all the facts, together with unlimited 
assistance from Ministers and their 
departments. 


Deflating the balloon 


) FYROM October onwards a special 

committee of the TUC had innumer- 
able discussions with members of the 
Government. Their attention was 
continually focussed on the need for 
putting a limit to inflation and curb- 
* ing the continuous increase in prices. 
It was strongly suggested to them that 
they should take seriously into ac- 
count the necessity for a national 
wages policy whereby unions would be 
prevented from advancing wage 
claims each of which blew the inflation 
balloon up still bigger, and raised the 
prices of our goods in the world- 
market beyond competitive limits. 

Just when the General Council was 
expected to publish its report it was 
stated that the members of the special 
committee wanted still more facts. 
Further time was demanded and 
granted. This, in some ways, was a 
hopeful sign, as it gave rise to the be- 
lief that both an imaginative and 
judicial survey would finally make its 
appearance. 


Masterpiece 


Ber a week or so ago the expectant 

public was treated to something 
")) that was a masterpiece of flatulence. 
i) Despite the protracted period of time 
mi given to the preparation of the docu- 


bie ment, despite the unlimited oppor- 
tunities for diving in and out 
~ of the private dossiers of 
ah | half-a-dozen Ministries, despite the 
Ma confidential conferences with Minis- 
(ters) and experts and, above all, 
ai , despite the abject penury into which 
ih the country and its citizens were being 


thrown, this special committee of the 
) TUCshut all its eyes to the oceans of 
facts and seas of opinions with which 
it had surrounded itself, contenting 
itself by saying some very simple- 
) Minded, naive things. It used argu- 
| ments intended to clear the unions of 
yi) any responsibility for the prevention 
of inflation and the increase in prices, 
observing that that was the responsi- 
bility of the Government and the 
individual workers. By inference, the 


tha 
rat ‘great trade union movement had no 
Wy) part to play in the collective welfare 
" of the country. 


a The report profoundly disappointed 
) the public and caused very consider- 
able dismay in the Cabinet, Within a 
few days of its appearance the Minis- 
try of Labour made known the 
startling fact that the national wages 
bill rose in November by £665,000, 
brought about by increases in wages 
granted to miners, building and post- 
al workers. 
_ There, then, were the seegs of a 
first-class dispute between the Govern- 
ment and the unions. They soon be- 
gan to germinate. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who has more courage in his 
little finger than the rest of the Cabin- 
et put together, always excepting Mr. 


Words of Peace - No 233 
SYNTHESIS 


Man who is born of miracles the King 
Is mocked by fate and death in 
everything, 
Therefore some greater miracle 
must be 
Which can contain both man and 
. mockery. 


\ And man, of love and loveliness the 
King, 

Oan pain and ruin on his fellow bring, 

Therefore must pity from the star- 

sua maze shine; 

Mated with pity love becomes divine. 


The greater cannot be holden of the 


ess 
But must through discord on to 
. greater press, 
And nothing at all—so not itself— 
could be 
4f there were unresolved disharmony. 


D.G.W. 


Trade Unions are waking up 


Ernest Bevin, used wards in public 
that he had used in private conferences 
with the trade union leaders scores of 
times over. “ We have either reached, 
or are reaching, a buyers’ market con- 
dition in many lines of goods,” he 
said. ‘ We are already losing sales 
overseas in some of the most desirable 
markets because of our price level, 
and we must therefore do everything 
in our power to prevent it rising and, 
indeed, bring it down,” 

Sir Stafford reiterated that warn- 
ing again after the publication of the 
TUC report which was interpreted as 
a direct request by him to the General 
Council to reconsider the whole mat- 
ter. He spoke to the assembled Press 
correspondents more gravely than he 
has ever done before. 


Another chance 


\HE GENERAL COUNCIL has 
now got. another chance to re- 
consider its policy. If wisdom pre- 
vails in the higher counsels, if certain 
trade union leaders could be persuaded 
to advocate publicly the opinions they 
are known to hold in private, the dis- 
aster for which Labour as a whole is 
heading could be avoided. If it does 
not, then Labour politics are coming 
into a headlong collision with Labour 
economics or, more correctly, trade 
union Labour will become divorced 
from political Labour to the detriment 
of the movement as a whole and to 
the very grave discomfort of the 
country. 

Sir Stafford Cripps has not yet put 
the serew on very tightly. He has 
gone so far as to say that the orders 
at the disposal of the Government for 
the control and direction of labour 
will do a lot to take up the slack, and 
to get people into the most vitaf in- 
dustries. He has repeated that costs 
must be reduced if British goods are 
to be sold abroad for dollars. Before 
very long, with full Government sup- 
port, he will be forced to say that 
wages must be stabilised. The TUC 
could go a long way towards meeting 
him before he is forced to take this 
step. Has the TUC ehough wisdom, 
or is it the irresponsible body which 
its latest report suggests it to be ? My 
reading of the facts as they stand at 
the moment is that a conflict between 
the Government and the unions is in- 
evitable. and in the ensuing melee 
there will be some hard thinking about 
the representative capacity of the 
trade union movement as a whole. 


The other prong 


MHE other prong of the war inside 
the Labour movement is the drive 
by the middle and right to oust the 
Communists from control of the 
unions. Here we see the feelings 
against Soviet Russia, which Mr. Att- 
lee’s broadcast emphasised, reflected 
in affairs on our own doorstep. Not 
only, as I have attempted to indicate 
above, are we likely to see a division 
between “ political” and “union” 
Labour, but between right and left in 
the unions themselves. Trade union- 
ists throughout the country have 
suddenly become remarkably aware 
that the Communists, by their very 
passion, faith and political acumen, 
are exercising an influence over the 
unions out of all proportion to their 
numerical strength. Notably, the gar- 
ment workers and the mineworkers 
are trying to restore the balance, while 
the Civil Service Clerical Association 
is plunging into a battle on all fronts 
to clear itself of the reputation of 
being a Communist organisation. 

Having ceased fighting a common 
enemy, man is again trying to find 
new objects for his fear and hatred. 
It is interesting to note that he rarely 
tackles the object just as he finds i. 
He first has to endow it with an aura 
of sinister mysticism calculated to- 
draw out of him all the venom that 
his soul and body contains. Germans 
are never Germans, but “ Huns” and 
“ Nazis.” Today we are afraid that 
we might quite like the Russians, so 
Russians become Communists, “ Bol- 
shies” or “the Reds.” The British 
and , Americans become “ Fascist 
beasts” or “ Fascist swine.’ Anyone 
who has ever peeped inside a syna- 
fogue qualifies as a “ Jewish dog.” 
Few of us are allowed to remain what 
we really are. 

The truly objective observer of life 
on this planet would soon arrive at 
the conclusion, after noting the care 
man takes to establish the object of 
his persecution, that the only thing he 
really cares for is the thing he hates. 


a oa 


MANCHESTER LAUNCHES 
NEW RELIEF APPEAL 


Mf ORE than £3,000 was raised in 


Famine Relief Committee, in addition to the collection of large 1 
quantities of food, clothing and books. ) 


RELEASE DATES 
FOR C.O.s 


CONSCIENTIOUS objectors who 

were conditionally registered 
before the end of 1946 will continue 
to be released from their conditions 
on an “age and service” basis 
broadly similar to Army Class A. 
Those registered conditionally in 1947 
and 1948 will, however, be released 
on a basis of service only, according 
to the table given below: 


Date of Period of Month of 
Registration Service Release 
1947 yrs, mths. 
January 2 - 1/49 
February 2 - 2/49 
March . 2 - 3/49 
April 2 - = 4/49 
May .... 2 - 5/49 
AUTISM iis esse 4 ot 2 - 6/49 
July ......, L 11 6/49 
August ce Bal 11 7/49 
September . 1 10 2/49 
October 1 9 T/49 
November 1 9 8/49 
December 1 8 8/49 
1948 
PATIL TY etisreicetcclapttsta re 1 q 8/49 
February 1 7 9/49 
March .... 1 6 9/49 
i 1 5 9/49 
1 5 10/49 
1 4 10/49 
1 3 10/49 
August 1 8 11/49 
September . 1 2 11/49 
October 1 a 11/49 
November 1 1 12/4 
December ..........55 1 - 12/49 


BRIEFLY TOLD 


INDIA.—A_ resolution asking all 
Muslims to “abjure communal 
polities” which have “injured 


national life by encouraging false 
and unreal divisions and fostering 
mutual hatred and suspicion be- 
tween the different communities,” 
was passed at a conference held in 
Lucknow on Dec. 27 and 28. The 
conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives of all the Muslim political 
organisations in India (Hindustan) 
except the Muslim League which is 
holding a meeting of its Council in 
the near future to consider its fu- 
ture policy. 


NEW GUINEA.—The church at Gona 
is sending one half of its offerings 
to Japan, “ helping those people who 
spoilt our country to be_ better 
people, so that they will be helping 
ones, not spoiling ones. That is 
what I think God wants us to do, 
because we are his children.” The 
minister of the church had been a 
prisoner of the Japanese for three 
years. (EPS). 


CHILE.—The government plans to 
build a two-and-a-half-miles-long 
irrigation tunnel through the An- 
des to make possible the cultivation 
of land in the Azapa Valley. Sugar 
cane will be the principal crop 
raised. 


AUSTRIA.—A mother, whose baby 
was coming within fourteen days, 
was found by a relief worker to be 
unravelling an old sack with which 
to knit something for the child. She 
had nothing else. 


GERMANY.—Two PoWs who eseaped 
from a Russian camp at Chelia- 
binsk in the Urals walked to the 
American Zone. They spoke only 
broken Russian, and could therefore 
be easily recognised as foreigners. 
Asked how they were treated by the 
Soviet people they replied, “We 
could not have reached Germany 
without their help. You cannot 
speak of ‘the Soviet people,’ the 
Government is Soviet but the people 
are Russian.” They said that al- 
though conditions of confinement in 
the camp were severe, on the whole 
the German PoWs were treated bet- 
ter than the free Russian workers 
who lived in the neighbourhood. 


BRITAIN’S ‘SHARE IN BIZONIA 


As the result of a printer's error in Wilfred 
Wellock’s Commentary last week, the figure 
of £75,000 was given in connection with 
Bizonia costs, This should have read 
£ 75,000,000. 


1947 by the Manchester and Salford 


In connection with the 1948 cam- 7 
paign a public meeting is to be held 7 
at which Victor Gollancz, Vera Brit- 
tain and Lettice Jowett will speak; |} 
the following appeal has also been 
issued: 


Last winter an appeal was made for | | 
the European Relief Fund to the 
citizens of Manchester and Salford, | | 
which met with a very generous re- 
sponse. It is necessary, unfortun- | 
ately, to renew the appeal, for this | 
‘winter is likely to bring even great- i 


souls in Europe. Relief workers in 
all fields report the desperate needs 
abroad. 

Money is needed by Friends Relief 
Service which could be used im- | 
mediately on food which is yl 

unsuitable for distribution in the " 


rationing scheme, but is available 
for purchase in the sterling area. | 
The Cicumenical Commission for hl 
Refugees under the World Council % 
of Churches requires funds to buy ; 
medical supplies, and the “Save = 
Europe Now” Supplies Fund needs 
money to meet the cost of collecting 
and shipping parcels to nine Euro- 
pean countries. Germaan Edu- 
cational Reconstruction needs — 
money for the distribution of books ~ 
in Germany, where spiritual | 
hunger is as great as physical | 
hunger. - 
These four organisations are contri- |) 
buting to international peace and 
goodwill at a time when it is so 
sorely needed. Will you please sup- 
port them by sending a donation | 


made out to the Hon. Treasurer, 
European Relief Fund, clo District — 
Bank, Ltd., Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. If desired, donations may ) 
be earmarked for any of the four 
organisations mentioned above. 

In connection with the appeal a pub- 
lic meeting will take place at the 
Houldsworth Hall, Deansgate, Man- | 
chester, on Tuesday, Jan. 20, 1948, % 
at7.30 p.m., when Victor Gollancz, 
Vera Brittain and Lettice Jowitt 
will speak. The Rev. Canon Charles 
Reed will take the chair. 

Gifts of clothing, footwear, rationed | 
foods, chocolate, sweets and books 
may be left at the “Save Europe 
Now” Collecting Centre which has | 
been opened recently at the offices 
of the Refugee Children’s Move- | 
ment, Lid., 1, Brazennose Street, 
Manchester 2. The centre is open 
between 10 am. and & p.m., Mon- 
days to Fridays. 1 
Signed: 

SEEN NEESER a 

JOHN S. B. STOPFORD, Vice Chan- 1 
cellor, i i 

T. W. MANSON. Praidon rte 


Church Federal Council. 
ALEXANDER ALTMANN, Com ail ‘ 


6. A. SUTHERLAND, prime 7 
Dalton Hall. 4 

UNESCO ASSOCIATION FORMED © 
IN JAPAN 


JAPANESE “Unesco Co-opera- || 
_ «4 tive Association” has been | 
formed to promote the aims 6f the | 
U.N, auxiliary. { 

Y. Satake, president of the new 
body centring in the University town | 
of Sendai, has reported te Uneseo’s 
headquarters in Paris that the mem- 
bership of the organisation, composed 
mainly of scientists, writers, educr-_ 
tors, etc., are enthusiastic in their 
desire to help. 

Until it can be admitted to Unesco, 
the Association will spread facts | 
about the world movement to pave the | 
ny for a more thorough co-opera- 
ion, 


oe 


Palmerg Green 4745. 
Resident Patients Accepted 


Reg. J. BAILEY 


Osteopath-Naturopath and 
Bates’ 


Practitioner | 


assisted by { 
MARIAN E. BAILEY ; 
Nature-cure—Chiropodist 
99 Arnos Grove, Southgate, N.14 
By Appointment . 


) 
Published from 8 Blackstock Rd.. London, N.4, 
ny “Peace News,” Ltd. Printed by Clifford 
Printing Co. (T.U.}, Londoa, N.16. 
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